CHAPTER XXIX
NICHOLAS I
The Apogee of Absolutism
EMPEROR NICHOLAS
The character of Nicholas I, under whose rule (1825-1855) Russian nineteenth century absolutism reached its fullest development, presents none of the complexities that have baffled Alexander's biographers. Born in 1796, Nicholas received a good education, spoke Russian, French, German and English, studied Latin and Greek, and was initiated by distinguished scholars (Professors S torch, Balugiansky, and Kukolnik) into such disciplines as political economy, government, constitutional law, jurisprudence, and public finance. In these subjects, however, the young grand duke took little interest, and his learned mentors succeeded merely in inspiring their pupil with a profound aversion for what he contemptuously called "abstractions/7 The notion of legality, as Presniakov rightly observes, remained foreign to Nicholas's mind. "Sound morals are the best theory of law/7 he once remarked; "they must be present in the heart of every man, irrespective of any abstraction, and must be based on religion/' For the science of warfare, especially for military engineering, however, Nicholas showed great aptitude and, like his three brothers, remained throughout his life an expert, enthusiastic, and exacting drill-master. He was fond of drawing, played the flute, and assiduously patronized the opera, the ballet, the drama, and fancy-dress balls. Nicholas's scholastic career came to an end in the middle of 1813. In 1814 he joined the Russian army abroad and in later years traveled extensively both in Russia and in foreign countries. On July 1, 1817, he married Princess Charlotte of Prussia, daughter of King Frederick William III and sister of the future King Frederick William IV. By his wife (who on her admission to the Russian Orthodox Church assumed the name of Alexandra Fedorovna) he had four sons and three daughters. Although
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